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vocal speech, unless they are given special phonetic training, are classed
as deaf. The normal person hears frequencies (pitch) between 20 and
20,000 and intensities from the hearing threshold up to the feeling
threshold, i.e., when the sound is so loud that it is felt by other body
tissues. (Of course, when sound becomes so loud that it can be felt,
the deaf person is at no disadvantage.) However, speech usually
occurs within a much narrower range of frequencies (100 to 8,000).
Tests to determine the percentage of hearing loss generally include
the range from 64 to 8,192 vibrations. As they are generally used
in speech, phonetic sounds vary in pitch from those of low frequencies
(such as b, d, m, n, ng, j) to those of the highest frequencies (such
as th, s, z, f, ch).
THE HARD-OF-HEARING
It is estimated by Phillips and Rowell1 that there are 3 million
school children in the United States who have a hearing loss great
enough to handicap them in schoolwork, but not great enough to pre-
vent them from learning vocal speech. After a survey of the New
York City schools, Caplin2 estimates that at least 4.5 per cent of the
school children in that city need otological diagnosis and 3.5 per cent
need special instruction in lip reading. (He found that training in lip
reading reduced the percentage of school retardation of a group of
4,566 hard-of-hearing children from 41.9 before lip reading to 5.6 after
lip reading.)
The hard-of-hearing child misses many things in schoolwork
because of his handicap. Sometimes this makes him appear mentally
dull. However, studies show that, excluding the effects of his sensory
handicap, the hard-of-hearing child is normal in intelligence. Pintner
and Lev8 compared a group of normal children with a group of hard-
of-hearing children and another group of extremely hard-of-hearing
children on a verbal intelligence test. As was to be expected, the hard-
of-hearing groups showed the effects of their handicap. Tten, they
compared normals with hard-of-hearing and extremely hard-of-hearing
children on a nonlanguage intelligence test. Here the handicapped
children showed no significant inferiority. These results are shown in
Table 108. Some hard-of-hearing children were tested on both the
language and the nonlanguage tests. They showed a higher LQ. on
the latter test than on the former.
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